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of ministerial responsibility. But in fact this control is often
more apparent than real, since the ministers are ordinarily
the most skilful and forcible debaters, able when united to
convince the majority of the caucus, and, if they fail in
persuasion, they may obtain their own way by using the
formidable threat of a dissolution.
Under the disciplinary lash of caucus and State Con-
ference, the Labour party has often been torn by bitter
disputes, followed occasionally by purges or by splitting into
two or more sections. The most notable schism occurred
during the First World War when William Hughes, as prime
minister of the Commonwealth, decided on conscription in
order to reinforce Australian armies overseas. He was sup-
ported by the Commonwealth caucus, but was vehemently
opposed by the executive committees and conferences within
five of the states. He held two referenda on conscription,
both of which registered a hostile popular majority. Although
he accepted the electoral verdict, Labour repudiated his
leadership, and forced him and his associates to secede from
the party. Hughes joined the Opposition to retain power,
whereas the main body of Labour as well as its leaders lost
office and did not recover the Government benches at Can-
berra for twelve years. The party machine had asserted its
discipline with costly casualities. Even the powerful State
Labour party in New South Wales was injured. This is not
an isolated example. Of eleven prime ministers in the first
forty years of the Commonwealth, three (Cook, Hughes, and
Lyons) were expelled or forced to secede from the Labour
party, while below the rank of leader many withdrew to the
camp of the enemy* In a national emergency the chief defect
of the Labour machine is inflexibility. In the apt words of
Professor Hancock it tends "to enforce orthodoxy at the
expense of leadership.*1 It rigorously demands from the
individual obedience to the group, but,.when in a crisis group
unanimity is impossible, the party splinters under the strain.
Secessions are the recurrent price paid for the delegational
theory of representation to which since the nineties Labour
has tenaciously clung. A member of Parliament, whether a
prime minister or merely a humble back-bencher, is viewed